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hiding, Suspected on the one hand by the Government,
William Penn was still more gravely compromised with his
own people. 'His grave dalliance with James, his airs at
Whitehall, his ministerial graces had alarmed the Quakers/
writes his latest biographer, *and aroused their suspicion. . . .
Barclay and Fox were dead, and Penn should now have been
a great leader of the movement. Instead of that he was ner-
vously moving from place to place, precariously sheltered in
secret lodgings, peeping through a hole in the shutters, dark
in mind, even petulant, a man of a sorrowful and a broken
spirit.'1

Under these circumstances was the famous Essay on Peace
conceived. It was first published in 1694, three years before
the Treaty of Ryswick ended the war between Louis XTV
and the great European Coalition formed against him by
William IIL It was that monarch's acceptance of the English
Crown that had brought England into the Grand Alliance,
and involved her in a war which was never really ended until
Napoleon was defeated by Wellington on the field of
Waterloo.

Penn's Essay on Peace was a paradoxical prelude to this
prolonged period of war. 'He must not be a man,* he wrote,
'but a Statue of Brass or Stone whose bowels do not melt
when he beholds the bloody tragedies of this war/ 'What
can we desire,* he asks, 'better than peace,* but just as we
cannot realize the blessing of health without a bout of sick-
ness, so we cannot 'finally know the comfort of peace, but
by the smart and penance of the vices of war/ Peace, how-
ever, can only be based upon and maintained by justice;
justice involves Government. Just as Society has escaped

1 Vulliamy: JPttKam Penn, p. 233.